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pressure of the solution of an electrolyte by van't HofPs
law. This is intelligible when we remember that if the
number of (undissociated) molecules and ions in a certain
volume are known, we know the sum total of molecules
that contribute to the osmotic pressure, for each ion con-
ducts itself as an individual molecule.
It becomes evident, at the same time, that the osmotic
pressure of a solution in which the dissolved substance is
split into ions must be greater than that of a solution into
which the same number of molecules of the substance are
introduced, but where no electrolytic dissociation occurs;
for since the ions conduct themselves as independent
molecules, there are present in a definite volume of the
first solution a greater number of molecules than in an
equal volume of the second, and the greater the number
of molecules present in the given volume, the greater is
the osmotic pressure of the solution.
If we wish to deal with the quantitative side of this ques-
tion, we have to discover a means of ascertaining what part
of an electrolyte is broken up into ions when it goes into
solution; in other words, a means of determining the degree
of dissociation of the electrolyte. Arrhenius has pointed
out the way by which this may be accomplished. If an
electrolyte is dissolved in water, a part of its molecules are
dissociated into their constituent ions. The molecules that
undergo dissociation are known, after Arrhenius, as the
active molecules, in contrast to those which do not undergo
dissociation, the inactive molecules.
If the number of active molecules in a certain volume of
solution is represented by n, the number of inactive mole-
cules by m, there are in all, if each active molecule disso-
ciates in k ions, m+nk particles in the solution.